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NOTES. 


This  work,  when  sent  to  newspaper  offices,  is  not  intended  for  review, 
as  it  is  printed  only  for  private  circulation ;  but  it  is  sent  as  containing 
matters  of  interest  to  editors,  who  are  welcome  to  put  any  of  the  articles 
into  their  papers. 

When  quoting  my  own  letters,  I  sometimes  use  quotation  marks,  but 
not  always,  as  I  do  not  like  to  have  so  many  of  them  scattered  through 
the  pages. 
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I  am  writing  this  on  New  Year's  Day,  but  if  I  were  a 
poet  I  should  not  write  in  prose,  as  the  day  about  which 
I  am  going  to  write  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  poem  ;  for  a  more 
glorious  day  I  believe  I  have  never  beheld  since  these  eyes 
first  saw  the  light  of  day.  I  was  up  before  six  o'clock, 
and  commenced  the  day  as  usual  with  a  cold  bath ;  and 
when,  just  before  going  to  breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock,  I 
looked  at  the  thermometer  outside  my  window,  I  saw  it 
registered  twenty-two  degrees  of  frost ;  and  there  was  on 
the  ground  three  or  four  inches  of  snow,  which  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  After  breakfast,  I  went  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  rooms  on  Twenty-third  Street, 
three  miles  distant,  to  look  at  the  religious  newspapers, 
and  then  went  to  a  church  in  the  neighborhood.  I  will  not 
say  what  church,  as  the  sermon,  though  eloquent,  was  a 
very  poor  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  who  the  preacher 
was.  After  church,  I  walked  home  a  distance  of  three  and 
one  half  miles  (having  gone  down  by  the  elevated  rail- 
road), and,  as  I  was  going  through  Central  Park,  I  looked 
up  and  around  to  see  if  I  could  anywhere  discover  a  cloud, 
but  I  could  not  perceive  one  even  as  big  as  a  man's  hand. 
In  the  afternoon,  I  read  for  some  hours,  and  then  went  for 
another  walk  in  Central  Park,  travelling  North  this  time. 
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What  I  thought  then  was,  that  if  I  were  a  poet,  I  could 
make  a  better  poem  on- the  day  and  the  park  than  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis  even ;  and,  indeed,  I  commenced  to  construct 
one,  but  it  seemed  to  be  on  prosaic  lines,  and  I  concluded 
to  give  my  thoughts  the  form  of  prose  as  well  as  the 
character.  The  park  is  beautiful  indeed  in  the  summer, 
but  nature  is  attractive  to  me  at  all  times.  Even  in  the 
greatest  desolation  of  winter  it  is  congenial  to  my  reflective 
mind.  It  has  been  truly  pleasant  to-day.  Lately,  I  have 
been  reading  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster. 
This  philosopher,  just  after  he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  when 
he  had  completed  his  sixty-third  year,  and  various  ailments 
warned  him  that  his  time  here  was  very  short,  was  very 
much  occupied  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven.  What  is 
heaven  like?  he  was  continually  wracking  his  brains  to 
discover.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  a  long 
journey  to  discover  what  is  at  our  doors.  "  Say  not  in  thy 
heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  "  "  The  word  is  nigh 
thee."  As  I  said  in  my  Contributions  for  1897,  we  get 
samples  of  heaven  here.  We  have  had  them  to-day.  This 
afternoon,  as  I  have  been  walking  in  the  park,  I  have 
received  an  answer  to  this  enquiry :  "  This  snow,  it  came 
from  heaven,  it  is  like  heaven  \  nay  it  is  heaven.  When 
thou  shalt  be  in  heaven  thou  wilt  be  like  this  snow;  and 
when  thou  art  like  this  snow,  thou  wilt  be  in  heaven,  no 
matter  where  else  thou  mayest  be."  As  I  heard  this  voice 
I  responded,  "  If  that  be  so,  I  will  enjoy  my  heaven ;  I 
will  enjoy  it  now"  Shortly  after  I  came  to  this  neighbor- 
hood where  I  now  reside,  as  I  have  walked  through  the 
park  on  my  way  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
everything  has  been  so  beautiful  and  so  quiet,  and  so  in 
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harmony  with  the  day,  I  have  felt  quite  unable  to  express 
my  sensations  of  delight ;  but  what  seemed  nearest  to  my 
feelings  were  the  lines  — 

'T  is  heaven  on  earth  that  we  can  say, 
As  now-  we  journey  day  by  day. 

So  much  for  New  Year's  Day.  I  will  now,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  November,  say  a  few  more  things  about  the 
park.  On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  a  lady  who  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  but  not  so  near  to  it  as  I,  wrote  me, 
"  I  am  sure  you  must  enjoy  the  park  these  days ;  I  think 
its  beauty  is  beyond  expression."  I  told  her  that  was  just 
how  it  impressed  me,  that  I  went  to  Trinity  Church  at 
lunch  time  and  walked  in  the  park  in  the  evening,  and  that 
I  regarded  them  with  the  same  veneration.  It  is,  however, 
on  Sundays  that  I  have  been  most  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  park  —  not  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  have 
been  so  many  people  about,  but  in  the  morning  when  it  has 
been  so  quiet.  One  has  to  wind  a  good  deal  in  going 
through,  as  there  is  no  straight  path  for  any  great  distance ; 
and,  as  I  have  met  with  new  beauties  at  every  turn,  I  have 
felt  with  Jacob :  "  Truly  God  is  in  this  place  :  this  is  none 
other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven."  But  what  shocks  one  there,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  is  the  profanity  of  the  people.  They  go 
there  to  lunch  and  scatter  paper  bags  and  other  debris 
about.  These  are  profane  persons.  They  would  do  the 
same  in  Trinity  Church  if  they  were  permitted  to.  How 
often  since  I  have  been  on  this  continent  have  I  been 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Heber  — 
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What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle; 
Though  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile  ! 

Leaves  and  broken  timber  scattered  about  in  sylvan 
scenes  do  not  offend  the  eye,  as  there  is  a  homogeneity  in 
the  disorder;  but  paper  bags  and  newspapers  are  just  as 
much  in  order  as  the  ashes  from  cigars  would  be  scattered 
over  the  breakfast  table.  Then  there  is  the  needless  walk- 
ing on  the  grass,  which  the  authorities  do  very  little  to 
prevent.  What  they  do  aim  at  they  succeed  in.  They  rule, 
for  instance,  that  people  shall  not  walk  on  the  driveways 
except  to  cross  from  one  path  to  another,  and  they  succeed 
in  this.  They  also  decide  that  people  shall  not  pick  any- 
thing from  the  shrubs  or  trees,  and  they  succeed  in  that ; 
for  it  is  seldom  that  one  sees  people  offend  therein.  One 
Sunday  morning,  I  saw  a  lady,  with  a  little  girl  and  a  boy 
of  about  ten,  crossing  the  road  from  one  path  to  another. 
The  lad,  just  before  reaching  the  grass  border  between  the 
two,  gave  a  spring  and  cleared  it  in  one  stride.  "  Ah,  that 
is  nice,"  I  thought,  "  that  boy  is  apparently  being  well 
bred."  Another  thing  the  authorities  prohibit  is  "  scorch- 
ing," and  a  few  days  before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
married  to  Miss  Vanderbilt,  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  police  station  with  his  bicycle  for  this  offence. 

Many  other  things  about  the  park  occur  to  me,  but  this 
shall  suffice  for  the  present. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January  I  had  a  peculiar  experience. 
At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  going  out 
for  my  usual  walk,  and,  as  I  was  going  down  the  steps  in 
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front  of  the  house,  knowing  them  to  be  slippery,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution.  I  remember  being  about  halfway 
down,  and  the  next  thing  I  have  any  recollection  of  (I  am 
writing  on  the  following  day)  was  being  back  in  my  room, 
drinking  something  that  was  offered  me,  I  think  with  a 
spoon,  and  having  in  my  hand  a  sponge  with  blood  on  it. 
Looking  round  I  saw  my  overcoat  and  hat  and  gloves, 
and  I  then  recollected  I  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and 
I  concluded  I  must  have  had  a  fall.  But  my  sense  of 
things  was  very  obscure.  I  felt  I  was  in  New  York,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Yes,  of  course,  the  office  was  removed 
from  Boston  to  New  York."  I  had  a  notion  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  office  was,  but  had  no  recollection  of 
having  been  there.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  remem- 
bered having  been  there  that  day,  and  there  came  before 
me  one  or  two  of  the  persons  whom  I  had  seen  there. 
Now  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  very  remarkable  in  my 
falling  down  and  being  picked  up  senseless,  but  what  seems 
to  me  remarkable  is  that  I  acted  and  talked  rationally, 
though  knowing  nothing  of  what  I  did.  I  learned  from 
others  that  my  fall  was  heard  indoors.  One  of  the  servants 
came  out  from  the  basement  and  found  that  a  lad  who  was 
passing  had  raised  me  on  my  knees.  She  took  hold  of  me 
and  helped  me  up  the  steps  back  into  the  house.  A  young 
lady  of  eighteen  then  took  me  from  her  and  proceeded 
to  lead  me  upstairs.  I  put  my  arm  round  her  and  said, 
"  Thank  you,  dear,"  and  so  proceeded  to  my  room  up  two 
flights.  When  there,  I  proceeded  to  the  front  of  a  mirror, 
and,  looking  at  myself,  said,  "  Well,  I  am  a  figure  "  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  had,  moreover,  talked  rationally  as  I  was 
walking  upstairs,  but  after  reaching  my  room  seemed  not 
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to  know  what  I  had  been  saying.  I  took  off  my  coat,  hat, 
and  gloves,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  my  dressing  room 
to  sponge  down  my  wounds.  And  I  was  completely  uncon- 
scious all  the  time.  I  think  I  must  have  been  quite  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  so.  The  first  question  I  asked,  when  I  was 
coming  round,  was,  "Who  brought  me  in?"  One  of  my 
first  thoughts  was  of  the  divine  care.  I  said,  "  God  helps  us 
at  all  times,  supplying  what  we  cannot  furnish  ourselves,  and 
when  we  are  quite  helpless,  He  does  all  for  us." 

I  have  just  been  to  lunch,  and  the  young  lady  who  helped 
me  upstairs  says,  she  saw  me  fall,  looking  out  of  window, 
and  that  she  was  so  frightened  that  she  hardly  knew  how 
she  got  downstairs. 

The  most  noticeable  results  of  my  fall  are  a  purple  eye 
and  a  cut  about  an  inch  long  just  under  the  eyebrows  ;  but 
the  most  serious  blow  was  evidently  on  the  right  temple. 

I  may  now,  some  months  later,  add  to  the  foregoing,  that 
my  nervous  system  was  considerably  affected  for  some 
weeks,  but  that  the  zero  temperature  which  came  early  in 
February  completely  set  me  up.  I  evidently  struck  the 
entire  right  side  of  my  head  with  great  force,  and  the  great- 
est soreness  was  in  the  ear,  which  was  tender  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  bathing  that  I  gave  it. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  my  fall  that  Lord  Herschell,  who 
was  visiting  this  country  in  an  official  capacity,  had  his  fall 
on  a  slippery  street.  Though  he  only  struck  his  ankle, 
whilst  I  struck  my  head,  his  case  soon  proved  fatal. 

My  experience  gave  me  an  understanding  of  the  most 
sudden  death,  which  occasions  no  pain  and  no  apprehen- 
sion, for  I  had  none.  It  also  seemed  instructive  as  to  the 
speed  at  which  sensations  come  to  us,  and  it  leads  me 
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to  conclude  that  this  is  much  less  than  I  had  previously 
supposed  ;  for  how  was  it,  when  I  came  to  my  senses,  that 
I  could  distinctly  remember  walking  down  the  steps  on  the 
left  hand  side  and  getting  halfway  down,  whilst  I  had  no 
recollection  of  slipping  or  being  in  the  act  of  falling,  if  it 
were  not  that  there  was  not  time  for  the  sensation  of  slip- 
ping to  come  to  me  before  my  head  had  struck? 

As  I  think  I  have  intimated  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
work,  some  of  the  subjects  I  write  about  I  have  upon  my 
mind  a  long  time  beforehand  —  sometimes  years — being 
uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  discussing  them.  By  and  by 
something  happens  which  brings  me  to  a  decision.  It  is 
thus  that  the  publication  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  in  Lon- 
don and  comment  thereupon  now  lead  me  to  write  on  that 
topic,  and,  now  that  I  have  set  about  it,  I  am  going  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  no  matter  who  it  is  that  undertakes  to 
read  what  I  write  under  the  conviction  that  the  Sunday 
newspaper  is  legitimate,  I  am  going  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  if  he  is  open  to  conviction,  so  that  he  will  never  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  again  ! 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  March  that  the  London 
Daily  Mail  sent  to  a  number  of  bishops  and  other  clergy- 
men an  enquiry  as  to  their  opinion  of  this  thing,  no  doubt 
with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  how  the  publication  of 
Sunday  papers  in  England  was  likely  to  be  regarded.  It  is 
one  of  the  replies  received  that  I  shall  take  as  the  basis  of 
my  remarks.  It  does  not  matter  whose  it  is,  as  I  wish  to 
avoid  everything  of  a  personal  nature,  and  to  deal  with  the 
matter  solely  on  its  own  merits  : 
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You  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion  on  the  morality  of  publish- 
ing newspapers  for  Sunday  reading.  Well,  there  are  newspapers  and 
newspapers.  I  do  not  think  a  publisher  can  believe  that  he  is  "  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  "  if  he  issues  a  paper  for  Sunday  reading,  which,  with 
a  small  modicum  of  wholesome  "  intelligence,"  which  naturally  would 
interest  a  man  and  a  citizen,  caters  for  its  public  by  unearthing  scandals 
and  intrigues,  culling  from  police-court  reports,  giving  the  odds,  with 
accompanying  speculations  on  races  and  prize-fights,  and  disquisitions  on 
questionable  speculations,  and  advertisements  of  intoxicants,  and  invita- 
tions to  night-cellars,  and  the  other  degrading  excitements  of  what  is 
sometimes,  by  a  gruesome  irony,  called  "  life."  On  the  other  hand,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  perusal  of  a  manly  and  sensible  and  thoughtfully  written 
newspaper,  even  though  quite  secular  in  character,  is  a  far  more  health- 
ful and  harmless  occupation  for  a  portion  of  Sunday  than  the  gossiping 
talk  and  half-dozing  inanity,  to  say  nothing  of  actual  vicious  indulgence, 
in  which  five  out  of  every  ten  are  used  to  spend  it.  As  for  those 
engaged  in  the  Sunday  preparation  of  the  Monday's  paper,  the  principle 
has  been  practically  recognized  in  one  hundred  departments  that  there 
must  be  some  Sunday  workers  who  have  to  take  their  "  Sabbath  "  on 
another  day.  This,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  an  ideal  state  of  things, 
but  I  suppose  the  essential  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  — 
that  most  unmistakably  divine  of  all  such  institutions  —  was  undoubtedly 
to  secure  one  day  in  seven  —  that  is  to  say,  due  intervals  for  relaxation 
for  over-tasked  humanity — the  more  civilized  the  more  over-tasked; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  drift  of  those  remarkable  words  in  which  the 
ancient  Jewish  law  is  Christianized  in  Mark  ii :  29. 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  better  things,  when  they 
have  taken  to  the  way  of  sinners,  endeavor  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  not  doing  what  they  really  are.  Notice, 
firstly,  how  the  writer  evades  the  question  at  issue.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  terms  the  enquiry  was  sent  to  these  gentle- 
men, but  we  may  be  sure  that  a  lot  of  bishops  and  deans 
were  not  asked  for  their  opinion  on  immoral  papers,  full  of 
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scandal  and  intrigue,  police  reports  and  prize  fights,  pub- 
lished for  Sunday  or  any  other  reading.  Neither  were  they 
asked  as  to  reading  papers  on  Sundays.  That  is  a  matter 
about  which,  no  doubt,  there  are  differences  of  opinion ; 
but  the  question  raised  was  as  to  publishing  newspapers  of 
any  kind  on  Sunday.  Notice,  secondly,  how  this  dignitary, 
after  disposing  of  two  issues  which  had  not  been  raised, 
seeks  to  shield  those  who  read  Sunday  papers  by  insinuating 
that  if  there'  are  any  transgressors  at  all  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment it  is  those  who  use  the  Monday  paper.  It  is  a 
favorite  saying,  that  it  is  the  Monday,  not  the  Sunday,  paper 
that  occasions  Sunday  work.    We  will  consider  this  claim. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  contains  news  of  events  which 
happen  on  Sunday.  Is  that  printed  on  Saturday?  No,  the 
printing  goes  on  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  often  to  a  much  later  hour.  But  the 
people  employed  in  preparing  and  printing  a  newspaper  are 
much  less  numerous  than  those  engaged  in  distributing  it. 
The  special  trains  run  for  the  distribution  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  are  they  run  on  Saturday?  During  the  war  with 
Spain,  boys  were  crying  Sunday  papers  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  what  day  of  the 
week  this  was,  as  those  who  maintain  that  the  work  on  a 
Sunday  paper  is  done  on  Saturday  would  of  course  say  it 
was  that  day  !  It  is  assumed  that  the  sabbath  extends  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  but  on  what  ground?  Scripture 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  sabbath,  and  we  have  no  other 
authority  on  the  subject.  Its  sabbath  was  from  six  in  the 
evening,  just  as  the  other  days  were.  "  There  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning,  the  sixth  day."  See  Revised  Ver- 
sion.   Nehemiah,  in  the  record  of  the  measures  which  he 
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took  for  the  due  observance  of  the  sabbath,  says,  "  When 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath, 
I  commanded  that  the  doors  should  be  shut,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  not  be  opened  till  after  the  sab- 
bath." Now  a  newspaper  proprietor  who  does  not  issue  a 
Sunday  edition  can  follow  the  example  of  Nehemiah  and 
have  his  office  closed  for  precisely  the  same  period  ;  and  so  he 
does.  The  only  persons  who  need  work  for  the  paper  during 
those  twenty-four  hours  are  the  reporters,  and  their  work  does 
not  probably  average  two  hours  a  week.  Those,  however, 
who  do  issue  a  Sunday  edition  may  well  speak  feelingly  of 
the  Sunday  work  required  for  the  Monday  edition,  as  they 
cannot  get  on  with  it  on  Saturday  as  the  others  can.  What 
the  others  do  on  Saturday  they  have  to  do  on  Sunday. 
Herein  is  the  underlying  hypocrisy  of  those  who  pretend  to 
be  concerned  for  those  who  read  the  Monday  paper.  By 
patronizing  the  Sunday  paper  they  double  the  Sunday  work 
that  has  to  be  done  on  the  Monday  paper  ! 

The  Sunday  paper  prevents  any  day  of  rest  in  the  week, 
and.  what  is  perhaps  still  worse,  it  prevents  any  suspension 
in  the  business  of  making  money,  and  any  consideration  of 
a  future  life.  This  last  is,  no  doubt,  with  many  its  chief 
virtue  !  And  this  prevention  of  a  day  of  rest  is  without  the 
least  justification.  I  have  seen  many  excuses  for  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to  justify  it, 
such  as  one  can  readily  make  for  the  running  of  Sunday 
trains. 

The  question  of  the  quality  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  is 
beside  the  mark.  No  excellence  in  quality  could  make  it 
other  than  damnable.  The  Bible  itself  put  into  a  Sunday 
newspaper  would  no  more  sanctify  it  than  the  purest  milk 
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would  sweeten  a  barrel  of  sour  beer  if  put  into  that.  The 
Sunday  newspaper  is  not  only  opposition  to  God,  it  is  full  of 
the  deadliest  misanthropy.  It  means  the  enslavement  of 
mankind.  The  Sunday  newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful things  out  of  hell.  This  is  not  my  opinion  only,  but  the 
feeling  of  multitudes.  The  horror  awakened  throughout 
Great  Britain  at  the  publication  of  Sunday  papers  there 
is  what  one  might  naturally  expect  from  the  discovery  that 
the  flames  of  hell  had  already  been  kindled  upon  the  earth. 
The  Congregationalism  published  in  Boston,  congratulates 
the  English  people  upon  their  having  "  strangled  this  mon- 
strosity at  its  birth." 

We  will,  finally,  notice  the  intimation,  in  the  answer  I 
have  quoted,  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  reading  a 
newspaper  on  Sunday  and  spending  the  day  in  "  gossiping 
talk  and  half  dozing  inanity,  to  say  nothing  of  actual  vicious 
indulgence."  What  a  rotten  cause  it  must  be  that  requires 
a  dignitary  of  the  church  to  resort  to  such  an  argument  ! 

The  announcement  that  the  London  Times  was  going  to 
publish  a  reprint  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  seemed  to  me  so  extraordinary  that  I  needed 
repeated  assurances  of  it  before  I  could  credit  the  fact. 
To  republish  an  encyclopedia  without  change  twenty-four 
years  after  the  first  and  ten  years  after  the  last  portion  of 
it  first  appeared  would,  I  think,  strike  most  people  as  a  very 
foolish  thing ;  but  I  had  long  known  that  this  one  was 
extremely  defective  even  at  its  first  publication.  Any  one 
who  has  a  scanty  knowledge  of  such  matters  must  be  aware 
that  errors  would  become  apparent  in  such  a  work  as  soon 
as  it  should  get  into  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and,  when 
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there  is  any  intention  to  issue  a  second  edition,  materials 
for  it  should  be  collected  from  the  start,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  new  matter,  but  in  corrections  of  the  old.  Some 
editors  invite  contributions  for  this  purpose.  The  editor  of 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  has  sometimes  done  so. 
Two  years  ago,  I  bought  an  American  encyclopedia,  and 
shortly  after  I  received  it  I  sent  word  to  the  publishers  what 
I  thought  about  it,  and  noticed  two  or  three  defects.  I 
noticed,  for  instance,  that  Dr.  Temple  was  down  as  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  then  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without 
any  notice  of  his  having  occupied  the  see  of  London.  It  is 
for  biography,  more  than  anything  else,  that  I  study  encyclo- 
pedias, and  it  is  in  this  that  I  have  noticed  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Britannica.  I  will  avoid  all  doubtful  matters, 
and  say  nothing  of  the  names  of  foreigners  that  I  have  not 
found  in  its  pages,  or  of  its  plan  of  excluding  living  persons ; 
but  here  are  some  celebrities  of  Great  Britain  who  had  all 
passed  away  before  it  came  out,  and  should  therefore  have 
found  recognition  in  its  pages  :  Several  Babingtons,  R.  G. 
Braybrook,  John  Cumming,  Wm.  H.  Havergal,  Henry  Melvill, 
a  lot  of  Montagus,  Elizabeth  and  George  Montague,  Zachary 
Pearce,  Wm.  Romaine,  Chas.  Simeon,  Charles  R.  and  John 
Bird  Sumner,  several  earl  Spencers,  John  and  Joseph 
Trapp,  Augustus  M.  Toplady,  three  Valpys  (Abraham  John, 
Edward,  and  Richard),  Henry  Venn,  and  Daniel  Wilson. 
All  these  are  down  in  Vincenfs  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
a  small  work  of  about  seven  hundred  pages ;  but  it  is  in 
comparison  with  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  that 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Britannica  appear  in  their  flagrancy. 
Vincent  has  five  Babingtons ;  the  National  has  nine  and 
devotes  eight  pages  to  them  ;  the  Britannica  has  not  a  line 
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on  one  of  them  !  Vincent  has  thirteen  Montagus,  including 
two  earls  of  Sandwich  and  four  earls  of  Manchester ;  the 
National  has  more  than  thirty,  filling  sixty  pages ;  whilst  the 
Britannica  has  only  Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Mary 
Wortley,  each  of  whom  gets  three  fourths  of  a  column. 
American  encyclopedias  contain  very  good  notices  of  Eng- 
lish divines,  and  there  are  very  good  notices  in  the  M'Clin- 
tock  and  Strong  theological  dictionary  of  all  those  I  have 
mentioned,  excepting  Wm.  H.  Havergal,  who  gets  half  a 
column  in  a  handsome  supplement  to  the  Britannica  pub- 
lished by  the  Werner  Co.  ;  there  are  very  good  accounts  of 
eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  in  the  Schaff-Herzog ;  and  ten  of 
them  are  down  in  the  Standard  American,  published  three 
years  ago.  The  two  theological  dictionaries  between  them 
give  about  a  column  to  John  Rogers,  author  of  the  Matthews 
Bible ;  in  the  National  he  gets  nine  columns ;  whilst  the 
Britannica  gives  him  two  lines,  and  does  not  say  a  word  about 
his  death,  though  he  suffered  martyrdom  !  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  it  is  particularly  unfriendly  to  the  theologians  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  to  all.  On  some  you  find  more  than 
you  want.  It  devotes  five  columns  to  Robert  Hall  —  one 
to  his  education ;  and  it  disposes  of  Bishop  Home  in  one 
third  of  a  column,  two  lines  of  which  relate  to  his  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  or  proportion  in  it.  But  think  of 
so  many  celebrated  English  clergymen  and  religious  authors, 
all  of  whom  figure  in  American,  and  some  of  them  in  French 
encyclopedias,  on  whom  the  Britannica  has  not  a  line  ! 

In  its  article  on  General  Burgoyne,  it  says  that  "  his  troops, 
about  3,500  in  number,  laid  down  their  arms,"  without  a 
word  as  to  the  conditions.  The  fact  is,  he  made  a  conven- 
tion with  the  enemy,  by  which  his  army  was  to  march  out 
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with  the  honors  of  war  and  be  shipped  to  England,  it  being 
expressly  agreed  between   the  generals  that  the  affair 
should  not  be  known  as  a  capitulation,  but  as  a  "  treaty  of  „ 
convention."     These  circumstances  should,  surely,  have 
been  stated. 

The  claim  of  the  Times  that  the  Britannica  is  particularly 
comprehensive  must  make  anybody  smile  who  knows  what  it 
is,  and  who  also  has  some  knowledge  of  the  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  In  Ba  it  has  about  416  articles;  the 
Standard  American  (which  is  of  about  one  fourth  of  the 
extent)  has  nearly  a  thousand. 

I  observe  now  that  the  Times  announces  a  supplement  to 
the  Britannica,  bringing  it  up  to  date,  also  a  new  edition 
of  the  Century  Dictionary.  These  will  do  something  Xo 
make  good  the  deficiencies,  but  what  a  quantity  one  will 
thus  get  for  the  supply  of  the  information,  and  what  an 
expense  he  will  have  to  go  to  !  Moreover,  the  Times  is 
again  behindhand,  for  the  Century  Dictionary  has  already 
been  out  about  seven  years,  and  will  soon  require  a 
supplement. 

To  my  mind  the  Britannica  is  much  too  large.  My  ideal 
encyclopedia  would  be  not  more  than  half  its  size,  but  con- 
taining at  least  twice  as  many  articles  —  a  work  that  could 
be  brought  out  in  four  or  five  years,  so  that  the  first  part 
should  not  be  out  of  date  before  the  work  is  completed. 
I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  make  an  encyclopedia 
a  substitute  for  scientific  text-books,  or  to  give  in  it  com- 
plete histories  of  the  different  countries  of  which  it  treats. 
I  think  an  encyclopedia  or  dictionary  requires  a  supplement 
in  about  twelve  years  and  a  new  edition  in  twenty-five. 
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For  an  English  dictionary  for  general  use,  I  consider  one 
volume  of  eighteen  hundred  pages  amply  sufficient.  All 
that  is  needed  can  be  put  into  this  space  in  admirable  type. 

The  Britannica  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  in  a  large 
library  where  there  are  other  works  to  make  good  its 
deficiencies  ;  but  for  a  person  whose  reading  is  of  a  general 
nature  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  work  of  general  reference,  is 
to  meet  with  constant  vexation  and  disappointment ;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  many  of  those  who  have  taken  up 
the  Times  edition  must  feel  by  this  time  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  reduction  in  price,  the  bargain  has  been  one 
of  very  doubtful  value. 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  the  Britannica  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  but  most  of  them  have  American 
supplements,  and  there  have  been  two  or  three  American- 
ized editions,  one  published  quite  recently.  I  have  one  of 
these,  a  plain  but  very  good  and  substantial  work  in  ten 
volumes.  This  contains  all  the  subjects  in  the  original 
work  (most  of  them  abridged  and  some  extended)  and  a 
supplement  devoted  to  living  persons. 

American  citizenship  is  much  the  same  to  an  American 
as  circumcision  was  to  the  Jews.  People  talk  of  Adam 
and  Eve  losing  paradise  through  "stealing  an  apple";  but 
in  the  New  Testament  we  have  something  yet  more  remark- 
able —  the  loss  of  the  celestial  paradise  through  being 
circumcised  :  "  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be 
circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  are  so  occupied  with  the  real  or  imaginary 
benefits  of  American  citizenship  as  completely  to  miss  title 
to  that  city  "  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
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When  we  are  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance,  it  is  well  to  enquire 
what  is  coming  in  its  place,  and  not  be  in  haste  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune.  Members  of  the 
Anglican  communion  are  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  the  sporting 
parson ;  but  that  interesting  figure  had  hardly  passed  away 
before  the  infidel  parson  loomed  up.  Shortly  before  I  left 
England,  I  heard  of  a  village  clergyman  (not  then  living) 
who  used  to  play  cricket  on  the  village  green  Sunday  after- 
noons. On  one  occasion  one  of  the  boys  called  out,  "  The 
bells  be  ringin'  for  church,  sir."  "  Ah,  never  mind,  bowl 
away,  boys  :  they  can't  do  anything  till  I  get  there,"  was  the 
reply.  The  sporting  parson  was  often  very  popular,  and  so 
is  his  successor.  The  sinners  can  be  sure  of  a  good  time, 
without  disturbance,  when  such  are  in  power;  for  though 
they  hear  a  good  deal  about  moral  conduct,  they  know  this 
is  not  intended  seriously,  but  only  to  save  appearances. 

If  a  young  man  of  your  acquaintance  should  be  frequently 
assuring  you  that  his  mother's  character  would  bear  investi- 
gation, that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  it  would,  you  would  be 
inclined  to  think  he  did  very  much  doubt  it, would  you  not? 
In  like  manner,  when  various  ministers  and  religious  jour- 
nals are  continually  assuring  us  that  the  Bible  will  bear  the 
light  of  science,  and  that  they  have  no  fear  for  it,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  they  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  seems  to  me  so  dreadful  is  that  people  are  not  afraid 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  easy  (though  by  no  means  general)  to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  and  we  know  that  Uzzah  did  well  to 
have  fear  regarding  the  ark  of  God,  but  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  afraid  not  for  the  ark  but  of  the  ark.  The  mis- 
take in  the  character  of  his  fear  proved  fatal.    What  the  ark 
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was  then  in  the  world,  Jesus  afterward  became,  and  the 
Scriptures  are  now.  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me,  but  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children."  They  had 
the  same  mistaken  fear  of  Uzzah.  That  the  Jews  were  not 
afraid  of  Christ  was  the  cause  to  them  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  that  ever  happened  to  any  people.  That  this 
fear  might  be  in  people's  minds,  in  His  last  revelation  to 
His  Church,  He  appeared  with  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
a  sharp  two-edged  sword  going  out  of  His  mouth,  so  that 
even  John  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead.  There  is  the  same  rea- 
son for  prostration  before  the  Scriptures.  That  they  will 
bear  the  light  of  science  will  not  save  you.  The  important 
question  is,  can  you  bear  their  light?  'Whatever  people  the 
Bible  is  introduced  to,  it  will  destroy  one  of  two  things  — 
their  sins  or  their  souls  ! 

A  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
city,  in  an  address  on  Protestantism,  says,  "  The  higher 
critics,  as  they  call  themselves,  form  the  latest  spawn  of  the 
'  Blessed  Reformation.'  "  But,  truly,  the  higher  criticism  is 
neither  a  product  of  the  Reformation,  nor  a  product  of  the 
human  intellect ;  it  is  simply  the  outcome  of  a  sinful  life. 
That  is  the  height  and  the  depth  of  it,  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  it.  The  Koran,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the 
Polycrome  Bible,  are  all  and  equally  the  progeny  of  Satan. 

Liberal  theology  is  Unitarian  theology,  and  the  higher 
criticism  is  a  development  of  the  Unitarian  view  of  the 
Scriptures.  These  fine  phrases  are  employed  to  gain  an 
acceptance  for  Unitarianism  amongst  those  with  whom  that 
faith,  or  unbelief,  is  discredited,  just  as  the  term  "  agnosti- 
cism "  is  used  to  gain  an  acceptance  for  infidelity.  The 
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first  exponent  of  the  higher  criticism  in  this  country, 
that  I  know  of,  was  Dr.  Andrews  Norton,  a  Unitarian  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  from  1813  to  1830.  He  published  a 
work  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  in  1837-44.  With 
this  was  an  appendix,  setting  forth  Unitarian  views  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  now  maintained  by  the  higher  critics.  The 
work  was  subsequently  published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  without  the  appendix,  and  I  have  it  in  that 
form.  Whilst  maintaining  generally  the  integrity  of  the 
gospel  narratives,  it  makes  a  fewr  exceptions.  There  is,  for 
instance,  Matthew's  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  is, 
of  course,  inconvenient  for  Unitarians.  Dr.  Norton  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  gospel 
formed  no  part  of  the  original,  but  were  prefixed  at  a  later 
date.  This  is  the  higher  criticism  !  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
how  necessary  a  high-sounding  title  was  to  render  it  respec- 
table, and  what  a  capacity  for  credulity  those  persons  must 
have  who  can  take  it  in.  This  discovery  which  was  made 
by  Professor  Norton  very  early  in  the  century,  and  which 
probably  the  Unitarians  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
equally  confident  about,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  the 
higher  critics  to  publish  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  as  one 
of  the  latest  developments  of  biblical  learning  !  When  this 
movement  was  in  its  infancy,  a  German  professor  set  a  trap 
to  catch  the  critics,  and  how  he  succeeded  is  thus  told  by 
Prof.  Moses  Stuart  in  his  work  on  the  Old  Testament : 

Dr.  Reinhold  of  Germany,  being  revolted  by  such  claims  as  Strauss, 
Ewald,  Bauer,  Lengerke,  and  other  liberals  make  to  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination in  all  cases  between  what  is  ancient  and  modern,  or  earlier 
and  later,  in  writing,  in  order  to  put  these  pretensions  and  boasts  to  the 
test,  composed  and  published  the  story  of  Amber  Witch,  as  a  "  tale 
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of  olden  time."  It  was,  of  course,  furnished  with  the  due  apparatus  in 
the  introduction  for  carrying  on  the  hoax  with  success.  No  sooner  had 
the  book  been  published,  than  the  prevailing  opinion  appeared  to  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  antiquity,  and  not  a  few 
criticised,  and  explained,  and  praised,  all  in  the  due  and  usual  order. 
In  particular,  the  Tubingen  Reviewers  —  the  compeers  and  friends  of 
Strauss,  pronounced  their  infallible  sentence,  grounded  on  their  unerr- 
ing skill  in  discriminating  the  character  of  any  composition,  in  favor  of 
the  book  as  a  genuine  ancient  chronicle.  When  the  matter  had  gone 
so  far  that  there  was  no  retreat,  Dr.  Reinhold  comes  out  with  an 
avowal,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  fiction,  got  up  and  carried 
through  solely  by  himself.  Angry  and  lacerated  critics  pretended  not 
to  believe  him.  The  evidences  of  its  antiquity,  they  averred,  were 
sooner  to  be  believed  than  his  declarations.  Recent  report  states,  that 
Reinhold  has  actually  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  testimony  of  his 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  who  were  cognizant  of  his  undertaking  in  the 
time  of  it,  in  order  to  confront  the  assurance  of  the  infallible  critics  of 
the  New  School.  So  much  for  this.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  in 
respect  to  the  power  of  making  out  all  the  different  authorships  of  a 
book  more  than  three  thousand  years  old,  and  written  in  an  oriental 
tongue? 

But  the  projectors  of  religious  falsehood  are  not  usually 
much  embarrassed  by  exposures  like  this.  They  know 
people  want  their  inventions  and  are  determined  to  have 
them.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  a  retired  grocer  in 
Boston  erected  a  spiritualist  temple,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$250,000;  and  he  has,  I  believe,  spent  about  $50,000 
more  in  running  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was  an 
exposure  of  the  "  mediums  "  at  one  of  the  entertainments. 
The  next  morning,  before  I  had  time  to  read  the  account 
in  the  paper,  a  youth,  not  yet  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
world,  told  me  about  it,  and  said  he  supposed  that  the 
business  would  now  come  to  an  end.    Oh,  no,  I  said,  that 
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would  go  on  just  the  same ;  such  exposures  had  been  made 
scores  of  times  before.    So  the  result  proved. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  country,  we  have  had  three 
presidents  of  the  United  States  —  a  man  of  the  world  and 
two  religious  men.  A  Christian  man  —  that  is,  a  man  living 
a  Christian  life  —  would  have  done  better  than  any  of 
them,  but  the  man  of  the  world  has  done  better  than  the 
religious  men.  I  suppose  he  felt  that  he  would  be  rated  by 
his  record,  and  that  if  he  did  not  well  people  would  say  he 
was  a  rascal ;  whilst  the  religious  men  have  always  known 
that,  no  matter  what  mean  things  they  did,  people  would 
say  what  excellent  men  they  were  always  to  support  the 
Church,  teach  in  the  Sunday  School,  etc.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  on  a  steamer  between  Portland  and  Boston,  I  got 
into  a  political  conversation  with  one  of  the  passengers,  and 
I  said  to  him,  "  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the  peo- 
ple wanted  leaders,  and  they  obtained  them ;  now  they 
want  tools,  and  they  get  those."  He  said  that  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  him  before,  but  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Just  before  the  November  elec- 
tions this  year,  one  of  the  most  reputable  papers  in  the 
city  had  an  article  containing  this  passage  : 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  James  Parton  referred  to  Webster's 
"amazing  delusion"  that  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  "the 
natural  and  just  reward  of  long  and  able  public  service."  "  Not  so," 
said  Parton,  the  gift  of  prophecy  strong  upon  him;  "  in  all  probability 
we  shall  usually  elect  a  person  of  the  non-committal  species  —  one  who 
will  have  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  the  world  without  having  formed 
an  offensive  conviction  or  uttered  a  striking  word."  Then  he  asked, 
with  fine  sarcasm,  if  this,  after  all,  might  not  be  an  instance  of  "  the 
exquisite  economy  of  nature,  which  ever  strives  to  get  into  each  place 
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the  smallest  man  that  can  fill  it."  Is  not  this  just  what  the  country  is 
now  preparing  to  do  —  tossing  up  to  see  to  which  of  two  small  men 
the  Presidency  shall  be  given?  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  every 
question  of  party  policy,  does  either  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Bryan,  in 
personal  calibre  or  character,  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
great  office  to  which  both  aspire? 

This  discussion  of  Oliver  Cromwell  reminds  me  of  my 
school  days.  In  our  English  history  we  were  taught  to  regard 
Charles  the  First  as  a  saint  and  Cromwell  as  a  sinner  •  but 
now  we  see  people  reversing  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  reasonably  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Charles  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  as  we  may  that  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  punished  for  their  misdeeds  in  this 
life.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  usually  classed  with  lost 
souls,  but  without  adequate  reason.  So  it  is  without  adequate 
reason  that  when,  after  a  sinful  life,  men  die  full  of  days, 
riches,  and  honor,  they  are  consigned  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 
I  was  once  on  a  Sunday  evening  visiting  some  friends  in 
Boston,  when  we  were  speaking  of  those  who  lived  a  very 
wicked  life,  and  yet  prospered  in  the  world,  and  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  community ;  and  I  said  I  thought 
their  prosperity  might  be  taken  to  indicate,  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  God  finally  to  destroy  them.  This  seemed  to 
them  a  new  idea,  but  not  an  unreasonable  one.  Those 
whom  God  intends  to  save  He  punishes  in  this  life,  as  He 
punished  Charles  and  Laud  and  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

But  what  we  were  taught  about  Charles  and  Cromwell  is 
similar  to  what  young  people  are  now  taught  about  George 
Washington  and  George  the  Third.  The  former  is  the 
saint,  the  latter  the  sinner ;  and  yet  if  their  true  lives 
were  published  many  would  make  the  same  reversal  as 
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people  have  made  with  regard  to  Charles  and  Cromwell. 
A  true  life  of  the  English  George  might  indeed  be  published 
—  probably  has  been ;  but  nobody  dares  to  publish  a  true 
life  of  the  American.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  prudence  in  public  affairs,  and  also  very  upright ; 
but  in  his  private  life  he  was  simply  a  gentleman  of  the 
time,  such  as  was  common  in  England  at  the  same  period ; 
and  a  life  of  a  gentleman  of  that  time  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  edifying  to  the  people  of  our  time,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  it  should  be  published. 

George  the  Third  is  blamed  for  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies ;  but  the  colonists  had  determined  upon  their 
independence  before  he  was  heard  of,  and  Mr.  .Charles 
Wesley  found  the  people  of  Boston,  Mass.,  full  of  independ- 
ence talk,  when  he  visited  their  city  two  or  three  years  after 
the  birth  of  George  the  Third.  But  some  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  the  independence  movement  were  anti- 
monarchist  people  living  in  England.  So  active  were  they 
that  Mr.  John  Wesley  at  first  thought  them  the  prime  movers, 
so  Southey  tells  us.  This  was  his  later  judgment:  "The 
Americans  were  strongly  exhorted  by  letters  from  England, 
'  never  to  yield  or  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  their 
own  terms,  which  the  government  would  be  constrained  to 
give  them  in  a  short  time.'  But  those  measures  were  con- 
certed long  before  this  —  long  before  either  the  Tea  Act  or 
the  Stamp  Act  existed,  only  they  were  not  digested  into 
form.  Forty  years  ago,  when  my  brother  was  in  Boston,  it 
was  the  general  language  there,  '  We  must  shake  off  the 
yoke ;  we  never  shall  be  a  free  people,  till  we  shake  off  the 
English  yoke '  :  and  the  late  acts  of  parliament  were  not 
the  cause  of  what  they  have  since  done,  but  barely  the 
occasion  they  laid  hold  on." 
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The  policy  of  His  Majesty  is  now  being  justified  by  the 
American  people,  for  they  have  adopted  it.  How  can  that 
have  been  a  backward  policy  for  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Americans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  enlightened 
politically,  consider  it  good  enough  for  the  twentieth?  If 
the  Americans  had  "  bettered  themselves,"  as  people  say, 
one  might  rejoice  with  them;  but  whilst  they  every  year 
celebrate  at  great  expense  their  deliverance  from  the 
tyranny  of  kings,  they  are  under  the  tyranny  of  a  lot  of 
political  bosses  who,  according  to  their  own  representations, 
must  be  as  wicked  as  any  of  the  English  kings,  whilst  their 
little  finger  is  thicker  than  King  George's  loins.  In  1866, 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Portland,  Me.,  cost  about 
$1 0,000,000.  The  bonfire  took  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  —  about  fifty  streets  and  1,500  buildings,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  to  dwell  in  tents.  But,  as  the  wind  went  howling 
through  their  slender  habitations,  they  had  at  least  two 
consolations  —  that  their  young  people  had  had  their  annual 
bonfire  (Americans  are  very  indulgent  of  their  young  peo- 
ple), and  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  tyranny  of 
kings. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  observing,  over  the  breakfast  table, 
that  at  least  one  good  would  arise  from  the  war  in  the 
Philippines.  In  future  years  when  the  Filipinos  shall 
be  groaning  under  American  government,  they  would  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  had  done  what 
they  could  to  obtain  their  independence.  One  lady 
observed,  "  I  don't  know  that  they  will  groan  under  Amer- 
ican government."  I  said,  "  Don't  you  groan  under  Amer- 
ican government  here  in  New  York?"  "Ah  !  Tammany 
Hall,"  she  replied.    I  knew  she  was  groaning. 
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Many  people  suppose  that  faith  is  opposed  to  reason. 
This  seems  to  be  a  favorite  notion  with  the  secular  news- 
papers, but  that  it  prevails  in  religious  circles  also  would 
appear  from  the  following  : 

But  if  from  Him  we  turn  the  eye, 
We  see  the  raging  floods  run  high; 

We  feel  our  fears  within : 
Our  foes  so  strong,  our  flesh  so  frail, 
Reason  and  unbelief  prevail, 

And  plunge  us  into  sin. 

This  is  a  libel  upon  the  Creator.  Was  reason  dominant 
when  our  first  parents  plunged  into  sin?  No,  nor  has  it 
been  in  any  subsequent  case  of  transgression.  Faith  has 
the  same  relation  to  reason  as  love  has  to  friendship.  As 
the  activities  of  love  lead  to  friendship,  so  do  the  operations 
of  reason  tend  to  faith.  There  is  an  important  difference 
truly,  for  faith  is  a  spiritual  gift,  whilst  reason  is  a  natural 
one  ;  but  there  is  always  a  complete  agreement  between  our 
natural  and  spiritual  endowments.  I  heard  a  sermon  a 
fortnight  ago  on  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  in 
which  faith,  "  growing  out  of  substantial  evidence  "  was  op- 
posed to  shadows.  So  truly  does  it  grow  out  of  substantial 
evidence,  and  the  operations  of  reason  thereupon,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  who  has  lost  his  reason  to 
exercise  faith,  or  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  I 
never  call  those  rationalists  who  are  known  by  that  name,  for 
they  are  not  guided  by  their  reason.  Those  who  are,  honor 
God  who  gave  it  to  them.  Those  who  ignore  the  testimony 
of  their  reason  for  what  people  are  saying  are  trusting 
in  man,  and  come  under  the  sentence,  "  Cursed  be  the 
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man  that  trusteth  in  man  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and 
whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord."  Was  not  Thomas 
guided  by  his  reason  and  the  evidences  of  his  senses  when 
he  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  "  ?  Was  not  Nathan- 
ael  guided  by  his  reason  when  he  said,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel "  ? 

I  learn  by  faith  of  the  world  to  come  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  beforehand  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God,  I  am  not  guided  by  faith,  but  by  my 
reason.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Book  of  Revelation.  I 
bring  my  reason  to  bear  upon  that,  and  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  for,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  world's  literature,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  I  know  that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  can  produce 
such  a  work,  and  I  therefore  say  it  is  the  work  of  God. 
Then,  from  that  book  I  learn  about  the  future  life.  This 
illustrates  the  relationship  between  reason  and  faith.  We 
see  this  in  Nicodemus.  When  he  said  to  Christ,  "  We  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him," 
he  was,  of  course,  guided  by  his  reason.  Experience  had 
taught  him  the  limits  of  man's  powers.  Having  concluded 
that  God  was  with  Christ,  he  was  prepared  to  trust  Him  and 
to  learn  from  Him  those  things  which  his  experience  could 
not  teach  him,  and  which  by  his  reason  he  could  not  discover. 
But  it  was  the  operation  of  his  reason  that  led  to  faith. 
That  is  instrumentally,  for  I  am  not  forgetting  that  faith  in 
God  is  never  present  in  the  human  heart  except  as  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  thing  the 
Spirit  does  to  produce  faith  is,  to  reveal  the  excellency  of 
holiness  and  remove  the  love  of  sin,  for  a  man  will  not  be 
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governed  by  his  reason  when  it  contradicts  the  sinful  life  it 
is  his  purpose  to  lead.  .  The  Holy  Spirit  produces  faith  by 
removing  the  objections  a  man  has  to  be  guided  by  his  reason. 
Reason  being  liberated  and  allowed  to  rule,  faith  in  God 
follows.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  the  operations  of  reason  tend 
to  faith  as  the  activities  of  love  to  friendship.  The  notion 
that  if  a  man  gives  the  reins  to  his  reason  he  will  plunge  into 
sin  and  unbelief,  is  the  grossest  absurdity.  Jesus  always 
taught  His  hearers  to  exercise  their  reason  and  to  be  gov- 
erned by  its  dictates. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  on  West  Fifty-seventh  Street  are 
the  most  superb  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quarters  that  I  have  known, 
and  the  fees  are  higher  than  any  others  I  have  known.  I 
am  a  member  of  that  branch,  and  I  go  there  Sunday  morn- 
ings after  breakfast  to  read  the  religious  newspapers.  I 
rarely  attend  any  of  the  meetings  or  entertainments,  but  I 
frequently  receive  notices  of  them.  About  the  end  of 
October,  I  received  a  circular  announcing  a  Friday  evening 
Bible  Class,  which  led  me  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the 
professor  who  was  to  be  its  leader,  and  in  whose  name 
and  the  secretary's  the  circular  was  issued  : 

I  have  received  your  circular  relating  to  the  Friday  even- 
ing Bible  Class.  I  shall  not  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the 
same,  but  I  will  do  the  next  best  thing — tell  you  what  I 
think  of  the  circular.  It  is  too  pretentious,  resembling  the 
trade  advertisement.  You  seem  to  speak  as  if  a  young 
man's  ridicule  of  the  Bible  were  due  to  its  apparent  diffi- 
culties, and  that  by  explaining  these  you  could  convince 
him  of  his  error.  Is  it  then  due  to  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  the  sexes  that  a  young  man 
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makes  them  a  subject  of  ridicule?  And  could  you  under- 
take to  convince  him  of  this  error  also?  If  you  can  elimi- 
nate the  love  of  sin  from  a  young  man's  heart,  of  course  you 
can  do  both;  but  can  you?  Your  statement  that  when 
properly  understood  Biblical  difficulties  vanish  is  a  truism. 
Those  difficulties  which  are  not  understood  will  of  course 
remain.  If  you  could  explain  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
Bible,  to  simplify  all  those  of  Shakespeare  would  to  you,  I 
should  think,  be  child's  play.  Your  statement  that  "  the 
inspired  penmen  "  knew  of  history,  chronology,  and  science 
"what  the  men  of  their  time  knew"  is  beside  the  mark,  as 
they  wrote,  not  only  such  things  as  they  themselves  knew, 
but  things  known  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  known 
personally  to  them.  See  i  Peter  i:n.  Otherwise  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  must  be  a  fiction.  You  would 
hardly  maintain  that  they  knew  of  the  future  only  what  was 
known  to  men  of  their  time  (that  certainly  would  be  a 
strange  doctrine  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bible  Class)  ;  and  if  you 
admit  that  they  knew  more  of  the  future,  how  can  you  deny 
that  they  knew  more  of  the  past  ?  The  hedges  men  have,, 
as  you  say,  permitted  to  grow  up  round  the  Bible  suggest 
that  they  like  them,  and  your  intimation  that  people  do  not 
generally  go  to  the  fountain  head  is  very  true.  There  is 
very  little  difference  here  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Almost  all  like  to  have  the  Bible  hedged 
round  and  God  dwelling  in  the  thick  darkness,  and  to  have 
the  truths  of  revelation  dispensed  to  them  in  a  diluted  and 
adulterated  form.  When  you  say  your  work  will  be  mainly 
constructive,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
construct  unless  another  hedge ;  and  when  it  is  evident  that 
you  have  got  certain  views  about  the  Bible  which  you  are  desir- 
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ous  of  unloading  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  I  do  not 
see  how  your  invitation  -to  the  class  agrees  with  your  recom- 
mendation to  go  to  the  fountain  head.    One  can  imagine 
one  young  man  showing  this  circular  to  another,  who  says, 
u  Don't  go ;  read  the  Bible  yourself :  go  to  the  fountain 
head."    Notwithstanding  that  the  human  skull  is  admirably 
adapted  to  protect  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  body, 
the  Quaker's  explanation  about  Goliath,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
soft  to  be  penetrated  by  a  pebble  thrown  by  an  Israelitish 
slinger,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  true  one,  and  your  intima- 
tidn-that  you  have  a  better,  I  take  to  be  merely  an  imitation 
of  the  trade  advertisement.    You  say  that  the  earlier  stages 
of  revelation  must  be  judged  and  interpreted  by  the  later. 
Not  more  so  than  the  later  by  the  earlier.    The  rending  of 
the  veil  of  the  temple  at  the  crucifixion  is  the  better  under- 
stood by  the  cherubim  with  flaming  sword  keeping  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life.    The  gospel  is  the  better  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  law.    We  want  more  gospel  preached, 
and  more  law  also.    More  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and 
also  more  of  the  law  of  Moses.    The  gospels  are  the  better 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  epistles  and  Book  of  Revela- 
tion.   The  last  mentioned  is  instructive  as  to  what  the 
inspired  penmen  knew.    This  book  is  occupied  with  things 
known,  not  to  John,  but  to  Jesus  Christ.    The  opinion 
prevalent  in  our  day  that  popular  objections  to  the  Bible 
and  to  Christianity  are  of  an  intellectual  nature,  and  there- 
fore removable  by  lucidity  of  exposition  and  logical  demon- 
strations, is  quite  a  mistake.    Certainly  these  may  be  the 
means  of  removing  them,  but  the  objections  are  moral 
rather  then  intellectual,  arising  from  the  love  of  sin,  and 
they  can  be  removed  only  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
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of  God,  to  the  need  of  whose  aid  you  make  no  allu- 
sion. Young  men  will  hear  your  explanations  and  demon- 
strations and  remain  hardened  against  God,  just  as  men 
did  after  they  heard  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  after  the  witness 
and  miracles  of  Christ,  and  after  they  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles. 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  letter,  I  have  been  reading  a 
small  volume  on  "  Christ  and  Criticism  "  by  Dr.  Charles 
Marsh  Mead,  professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
This  work  maintains  that  faith  in  Christ  cannot  be 
separated  from  belief  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  to  me  is  that  which  relates  to  the  limitations 
of  Christ.  After  quoting  some  of  the  Lord's  statements 
which  express  these,  and  also  some  which  point  to  an  intelli- 
gence of  an  altogether  unique  nature,  the  author  deals  with 
the  theory,  "  that  Christ  was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  His 
time  in  all  matters  of  physical  science,  history,  etc.,  and 
that  His  superior  knowledge  pertained  only  to  moral 
and  religious  matters,"  and  he  shows  that  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  record,  which  indicates  that  He  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  many  physical  and  natural  things,  as 
for  instance,  when  He  sent  His  disciples  for  an  ass,  and  when 
He  sent  them  to  catch  a  fish  and  find  a  shekel  in  its  mouth. 
Dr.  Mead's  statements  are  sufficiently  clear  and  his  reasons 
sufficiently  cogent  to  render  any  additions  of  mine  unneces- 
sary, and  I  will  quote  some  of  them. 

"But  apart  from  these  intimations  of  the  Biblical  record 
itself,  this  sharp  distinction  between  knowledge  of  spiritual 
and  knowledge  of  secular  things  can  hardly  maintain  itself. 
It  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  line  cannot  be  drawn 
between  purely  religious  and  purely  scientific  knowledge. 
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Every  man's  religious  life  is  interwoven  with  his  physical 
condition  and  with  his  relation  to  the  outward  world.  And 
he  who  would  understand  fully  the  one  must  also  fully  know 
the  other.  It  would  be  almost  inconceivable  that  an  emi- 
nent moralist  should  be  ignorant  of  secular  affairs.  The 
more  authoritative  he  would  be  in  his  utterance  of  ethical 
truths  and  maxims,  the  more  thoroughly  must  he  know 
men  as  they  are,  with  all  their  physical  weaknesses,  their 
mental  peculiarities,  and  their  outward  temptations.  And 
if  Christ  was  to  be  far  more  than  a  great  moralist ;  if  he 
was  to  be  the  infallible  Head  of  a  kingdom  of  saints ;  if  he 
was  to  be  the  universal  Judge  of  men  —  a  fortiori  would  it 
seem  to  have  been  necessary  that  he  should  have  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  all  the  complicated  relations  of 
human  life.  It  would  seem  incredible  that  he  should  have 
an  intuitive  and  infallible  knowledge  of  truth  in  the 
abstract,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  depend,  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  practical  application  of  it,  upon  the  toilsome  and 
slow  acquisition  of  historical  and  sociological  knowledge, 
and  be  liable  to  make  mistakes  after  all." 

"  At  all  events,  it  must  be  insisted  on  as  scarcely  ques- 
tionable, that  Christ  was  distinctly  conscious  of  the  extent 
of  his  own  knowledge  —  he  knew  what  he  knew,  and  never 
made  positive  affirmation  unless  he  was  sure  of  the  correct- 
ness of  what  he  said.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  some  things, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  know  them,  and  did  not  make  con- 
jectural statements  about  them.  What  he  taught  he  taught 
with  the  positiveness  of  full  conviction  and  assurance  ;  he 
spoke  with  authority.  There  is  no  guesswork  in  what  he 
said.    He  did  not  speak  doubtfully  and  hypothetically." 

"  In  what  he  taught  concerning  the  Old  Testament  he 
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was  professing  to  give  instruction  about  God  and  God's 
dealings  with  his  chosen  people,  about  God's  commands 
and  promises  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and 
about  a  divinely  ordained  prefiguring  of  himself  and  of  his 
kingdom  in  those  Scriptures.  If  in  all  this  he  was  guilty 
of  error ;  if  modern  criticism  is  able  to  show  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  subject  he  was  talking  about  —  then  it 
would  be  hard  to  see  wherein  his  opinions  and  assertions 
can  be  implicitly  trusted  at  all.  If  he  had  been  left  in 
ignorance  about  the  Old  Testament  and  its  relation  to  him- 
self, the  case  would  be  strange  enough ;  but  that  he  should 
be  ignorant  and  not  know  himself  to  be  ignorant;  that  he 
should  profess  to  be  able  to  make  authoritative  disclosures 
on  a  subject  on  which  he  was  ill-informed  or  not  informed 
at  all  —  this  would  be  something  worse  than  simply  a  limi- 
tation of  knowledge.  It  would  thoroughly  discredit  him  as 
an  authoritative  messenger  of  God.  If  he  could  so  err  as 
regards  the  past,  why  not  equally  or  even  more  as  regards 
the  future?" 

"  Efforts  are  indeed  made  to  reconcile  the  authority  of 
Christ  with  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  which  assumes 
that  it  is  largely  unhistorical.  But  however  sincere  the 
efforts  may  be  they  cannot  be  successful.  They  contradict 
the  obvious  implications  and  plain  declarations  of  the  New 
Testament ;  they  do  violence  to  the  Christian's  common 
sense.  When,  for  example,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Christ,  in  referring  to  the  Old  Testament  narratives,  was 
only  accommodating  himself  to  the  popular  notions,  it  can 
only  be  replied  that,  if  this  is  true,  then  he  was  guilty  of 
deceptive  conduct  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  boldness  which  are  everywhere  ascribed  to 
him." 
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"  The  only  remaining  shift  is  to  suppose  that,  while  Jesus 
himself  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  an  authentic  record 
of  Jewish  history,  he  was  mistaken  in  so  thinking.  But,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  if  he  could  be  in  error  on  so 
important  a  matter  as  that,  then  he  must  have  been  quite 
unequal  to  the  part  which  he  undertook  to  perforin.  If  he 
could  think  that  to  be  the  authentic  history  of  a  divine 
revelation  which  was  in  reality  mostly  a  tissue  of  myth, 
legend,  poetic  fancy,  and  wanton  fiction,  then  it  is  impos- 
sible to  render  to  him  implicit  trust  when  he  professes  to 
give  us  a  new  and  perfect  revelation." 

The  fact  is,  the  theories  here  referred  to  are  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  they  well  fit  in  with  the  Unitarian  system  ;  but 
they  are  altogether  at  variance  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  Unitarians  themselves  sometimes 
watch  with  amazement  the  Unitarian  antics  of  nominal 
Trinitarians. 

In  December,  there  was  sent  out  from  the  Fifty-Seventh 
Street  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  now  has  1,500  members,  an  enquiry  of  the  members, 
as  to  what  induced  them  to  join,  and  for  suggestions  for  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  work.  This  is  what  I 
wrote  :  "  I  have  joined  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  for  the  sake  of  the  library  and  reading 
room.  In  my  early  days,  I  joined  a  Church  of  England 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  purely  religious  insti- 
tution, for  Bible  study  and  Christian  fellowship.  It  is  easier 
to  notice  defects  than  to  suggest  remedies,  but  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  present  time  impresses 
me,  as  a  great  literary  and  social  centre,  but  as  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  Bible  and  the  world  to  come." 
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The  talk  of  some  of  the  Anglican  clergy  about  the  "  un- 
covenanted  mercies  of  God,"  which  they  apply  to  dissenters,  is 
a  piece  of  great  ignorance,  which  would  not  appear  so  flagrant 
if  it  did  not  come  from  persons  pretending  to  superior 
knowledge.  All  the  mercies  which  come  to  the  Gentiles  are 
uncovenanted,  the  outcome  of  a  covenant  not  made  with 
them.  Scripture  speaks  of  the  old  covenant  and  of  the  new, 
but  both  were  made  with  Israel.  "To  whom  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law." 
Ephes.  ii :  1 2  expressly  declares  the  Gentiles  to  have  been 
"  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise."  Scripture 
speaks  of  no  covenant  made  with  the  Gentiles,  or  even  with 
the  Church.  She  is  the  object  of  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God,  which  preceded  the  covenants.  Of  course  there  are 
particular  and  minor  covenants,  such  as  that  made  with 
Noah.  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  I  take  to  be 
substantially  the  same  as  the  new,  but  it  is  never  called  such, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  existed  before  the  old.  It 
was  the  new  covenant  in  bud.  The  old  covenant  was  that 
made  by  God  with  Israel  through  Moses,  when  He  gave 
them  the  law  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  keep  it.  This 
was  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  referred  to  when  He 
answered  the  young  lawyer's  enquiry,  "  What  good  thing 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?"  A  singular 
error  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  answer.  It 
is  supposed  that  when  He  said,  "  Thou  knowest  the  com- 
mandments," he  was  actually  indicating  to  him  how  he 
might  obtain  what  he  sought.  This  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  referring  to  that  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  man 
a  sinner  and  in  need  of  mercy.  God  has  proposed  to  man 
two  ways  of  salvation,  and  it  was  the  impracticable  and  im- 
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possible  way  that  is  referred  to  in  the  appeal,  "  Thou  know- 
est  the  commandments."  For  those  who  would  obtain 
eternal  life  by  their  good  behavior,  the  rule  still  is,  the  law 
of  Moses,  not  the  new  covenant,  nor  the  gospel.  Some  sup- 
pose the  law  of  Moses  to  have  been  abrogated,  but  it  is  still 
in  force  with  all  its  condemning  power  for  all  who  have  not 
fled  to  Christ  for  refuge. 

A  nurse  who  used  to  be  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  but  now 
operates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  in  connection  with 
a  Nurses'  Settlement,  after  thanking  me  for  the  last  number 
of  my  Contributions,  writes  : 

I  am  very  busy;  this  time  of  the  year  is  such  a  hard  time  for  our 
neighbors;  sickness  and  need  everywhere.  I  found  the  nicest  old 
couple  the  other  day,  good,  respectable,  and  trying  hard  to  get  along 
without  charity.  The  old  man  came  in  with  a  little  paper  bag  of  coal, 
which  he  had  been  picking  up  from  the  street.  I  cannot  help  asking 
often  the  old  question,  why  some  people  have  so  much  and  others  so 
little.  It  is  awful  to  see  the  old  suffering.  I  did  not  mean  to  write  a 
dismal  note  when  I  began  —  only  to  thank  you. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  wrote  as  follows  : 

With  regard  to  the  inequalities  which  exist,  I  would  recall 
your  attention  to  what  I  have  said  in  recent  numbers  of  my. 
Contributions  about  this  world  as  the  great  sample  room  of 
the  universe,  where  we  see  representations  of  heaven  and 
hell ;  where  are  present  the  power  and  kingdom  of  God,  and 
also  the  power  and  dominion  of  Satan.  In  the  world  to 
come  these  will  be  separated,  with  a  great  gulf  between 
them. 

If  people  live  selfish  lives,  caring  but  for  themselves,  it 
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may  well  be  humiliating  to  them  to  be  dependent  upon 
charity  in  their  old  age  ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  to  those  who 
have  lived  Christian  lives.  The  Christian  religion  teaches 
people  to  help  one  another  —  to  be  ready  to  assist  others, 
and  also  to  be  willing  to  receive  assistance  from  others. 
Christ  was  in  the  world  as  the  great  giver,  and  the  great 
worker,  but  also  as  the  receiver.    "Give  me  to  drink." 

But  there  are  few  things  about  which  people's  minds  are 
more  confused.  Here  is  a  newspaper  item  relating  to 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  : 

Let  us  hope  that  the  figures  are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  provided  dinners  for  300,000 
poor  people  from  the  slums  of  London.  That  is  a  very  large  number  of 
people  to  be  objects  of  charity,  even  in  these  days  of  jubilee  bounty. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  funniest  things  I  ever  saw  in  a 
newspaper,  and  that  is  why  I  have  kept  it  till  now.  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  kind  I  saw,  I  took  no  particular  notice 
of,  but  when  the  second  came  along,  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  gather  up  the  fragments.  Notice,  in  the  first  place,  how 
remarkable  it  is,  when  all  sorts  of  charity  are  in  vogue  and 
in  good  repute,  exception  should  be  taken  to  that  which  was 
expressly  prescribed  by  Jesus  Christ.  You  remember  His 
words,  "  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,"  etc.  But 
think  of  a  Boston  editor  troubled  lest  people  should  become 
demoralized  through  sitting  down  to  a  dinner  especially  pre- 
scribed by  Jesus  Christ !  Somebody  was  telling  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  could  not  see  the  point  in  the  jokes  of  the 
London  Punch ;  but  how  funny  people  are  sometimes  with- 
out in  the  least  intending  to  be  so.  About  the  same  time  I 
saw,  from  one  of  the  religious  weeklies,  that  during  the 
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preceding  year  $20,000,000  had  been  donated  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  this  country.  What  a  "very  large  number 
of  people  "  must  be  objects  of  that  charity  ! 

Most  wealthy  people  are  living  upon  charity.  It  may  be 
the  charity  of  parents,  uncles,  or  brothers ;  but  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make?  Are  we  not  all  nearly  related?  Is  not 
that  what  the  clergy  have  been  preaching  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century?  Have  they  not  been  preaching  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man?  Now  if 
this  language  is  intended  seriously,  and  is  not  mere  clap 
trap,  what  difference  in  principle  is  there  between  a  person 
receiving  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  his  uncle  and 
his  accepting  a  dinner  from  his  thirty-third  cousin,  like 
the  Princess  of  Wales  or  Sir  Thomas  Lipton? 

You  probably  saw  something  in  the  papers  of  the  will  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  how  he  left,  among  other 
legacies,  $50,000  to  his  rector,  Dr.  Greer.  Now  if  Dr. 
Greer  does  not  give  this  money  away  again  (and  of  course 
he  may  do  that),  but  lives  upon  it,  he  will  be  living  upon 
charity.  Suppose  I  call  upon  those  old  people  you  men- 
tion, and  give  them  $5  for  coal  and  other  necessaries,  how 
will  they  thereby  become  objects  of  charity  except  as  Dr. 
Greer  is  one? 

What  I  have  observed  in  recent  years  is,  that  the  ordi- 
nary evangelical,  with  only  such  spiritual  force  as  is  com- 
mon in  evangelical  circles,  cannot  now  successfully  compete 
with  the  High  and  the  Broad  Churchman,  as  the  tide  is  in 
their  favor,  but  that  an  evangelical  of  the  first  order,  like 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  who  passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  com- 
pletely swamps  them.    It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Moody 
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drew  larger  audiences  than  any  other  preacher — he  had 
greater  influence  in  the  churches.  He  had  the  confidence 
of  Christian  men  and  women  on  this  continent  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  man.  The  great  number  of  church 
members  who  flocked  to  hear  him  wherever  he  went,  sug- 
gests that  whilst,  in  deference  to  influential  persons,  the 
Gospel  has  been  dropped  from  a  great  many  Protestant 
pulpits,  it  is  still  believed  in  by  the  rank  and  file ;  also  that 
they  still  believe  in  the  divine  authority  and  infallibility  of 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  of  Christ.  All  these  things  Mr. 
Moody  strenuously  maintained.  Whilst  deeply  sensible  of 
the  abominations  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  in  the  church 
too,  he  always  had  the  cheerful  tone  of  one  who  was  over- 
coming the  world,  and  not  the  tone  of  one  who  was  being 
overcome  by  it. 

One  sees  the  same  prevailing  force  in  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son of  Glasgow,  whose  preaching  and  large  audiences  in 
Boston  I  noticed  in  my  No.  n.  I  heard  him  preach  this 
summer  in  a  tent.  He  is  a  more  eloquent  man  than  Mr. 
Moody,  and  he  seems  to  me  to  resemble  George  Whitefield 
more  than  any  other  man  I  have  listened  to.  He  is  another 
evidence  that  Calvinism  is  not  dead,  for  when  he  was  in 
Boston  he  said  his  convictions  were  very  near  to  those  of 
Calvin.  He  is,  I  suppose,  quite  twenty  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Moody. 

Whilst  the  Unitarians  have  made  a  great  many  converts 
from  Trinitarianism  during  this  century,  it  would  be  hard 
for  them  to  show  as  good  a  one  as  Mr.  Moody,  who  was  a 
convert  from  Unitarianism.  And,  whilst  they  talk  a  good 
deal  about  liberality,  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  show  one 
so  liberal  as  Mr.  Moody.    When  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
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Northfield  built  a  church,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  contributor  to  it,  and  he  afterward  presented  them 
with  an  organ.    What  Unitarian  ever  did  such  a  thing? 

Those  Americans  who  condemn  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor  for  becoming  a  British  subject,  seem  very  ignorant  of 
what  their  own  prophets  have  said.  If  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  last  few  pages  of  Our  Hundred  Days 
in  Europe,  by  that  revered  oracle,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  they  will  see  that  Mr.  Astor's  course  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  approved  American  sentiment.  It  is 
not  only  what  Hawthorne  recommended  to  Longfellow,  but 
what  Dr.  Holmes  thought  highly  probable  in  the  future, 
and  desirable  also.  They  thought  Americans  of  wealth, 
refinement,  and  leisure  would  find  a  more  congenial  atmos- 
phere and  greater  enjoyment  of  life  in  England  than  in 
their  native  land. 

Professor  Totten's  book  on  Joshua's  Long  Day  and  the 
Sun  Dial  of  Ahaz,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  number,  is 
of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  was  published  in  1890, 
as  one  of  a  series,  by  Our  Race  Publishing  Company,  New 
Haven.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the  preface  which  indi- 
cates the  position  taken  : 

It  will  not  do  to  preach  Christ  and  deny  Moses.  It  will  not  do  to 
doubt  the  universality  of  the  Flood,  and  ask  men  to  accept  a  Saviour 
who  alludes  to  it.  It  will  not  do  to  doubt  Joshua's  Long  Day,  with  the 
sun  and  moon  poised  in  mid-heaven  while  he  fought,  and  yet  stultify 
our  hearts  with  hopes  of  a  longer  day  when  even  sun  and  moon  will 
not  be  needed.  If  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  Deluge,  of  Jericho  and 
Joshua,  are  myths  or  fables,  and  not  literal  facts,  then  to  the  still 
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rational  mind  all  that  follows  them  is  equally  so,  and  faith,  lost  in 
those  who  foretold  his  advent,  can  never  be  savingly  and  logically  found 
again  in  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

This  position  is  not  questioned  either  by  genuine  Chris- 
tians or  genuine  sceptics.  It  was  not,  for  instance,  ques- 
tioned, but  maintained,  by  Professor  Huxley  and  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  as  it  is  by  Professor  Totten.  It  is  questioned 
only  by  those  who  are  interested  in  reconciling  Christianity 
with  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  age,  and  who  are  vainly 
laboring  for  this  end.  I  will  now  quote  a  passage  from  the 
book  which  will  indicate  what  the  author  claims  to  have 
discovered  through  a  calculation  extending  over  several 
years  : 

To  be  scientifically  correct,  it  may  therefore  be  stated  that  the  Sun 
and  Moon  were  going  into  accurate  conjunction,  in  the  mid-heavens 
over  Beth  Horon  (as  recorded  in  Joshua),  for  the  31,604th  time  (since 
their  primeval  conjunction  on  the  first  day  of  Adam's  first  week  of 
time),  on  the  24th  day  of  the  4th  Civil  or  10th  Sacred  month  of 
the  Hebrew  calendric  year  2,555,  A.M.,  which  day  was  a  Ttiesday, 
at  1 1. 13,  A.M.,  it  being  the  933,285th  day  of  the  world,  reckoning  from 
Creation  inclusive.  Whereas,  if  we  reverse  the  cycles  from  the  latest 
solar-eclipsing  conjunction  of  history  (described  in  Appendix),  to  wit, 
that  of  Tuesday,  June  17,  1890,  they  pass  unerringly  backward  to 
that  same  conjunction,  and  make  it  1,217,530  days  ago,  but  upon  a 
Wednesday,  at  about  10.33  A.M. !  i.e.  there  is  inevitably  "  about  a  whole 
day  "  between  the  two  results  ! 

The  shadow  on  the  Sun  Dial  of  Ahaz  went  back  ten 
degrees.  As  that  is  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  circle,  Profes- 
sor Totten  understands  the  time  lost  to  be  the  thirty-sixth 
part  of  a  day  or  forty  minutes.  Taking  this  into  considera- 
tion, he  finds  there  is  an  intercalation  of  quite  a  whole  day. 
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In  other  words,  he  claims  to  have  discovered,  by  both  a 
forward  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  Creation,  and  a 
backward  reckoning  from  his  own  time,  that  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Beth  Horon  the  sun  and  moon  were  - just 
coming  into  conjunction  over  that  location,  as  indicated  in 
the  narrative,  but  that  the  termini  of  the  two  reckonings  are 
not  the  same  by  twenty- four  hours ;  there  is  that  period 
between  them,  proving  that  since  these  three  bodies  were 
set  going  in  their  orbits,  there  has  been  a  suspension  of 
their  motions  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  for  periods  aggregat- 
ing that.  A  truly  wonderful  discovery  if  true  !  His  calcu- 
lations extend  to  ninths  of  time.  He  says  the  conjunction 
was  due  on  the  day  named  at  17  hours  12  minutes  56  seconds 
48  thirds  18  fourths  16  fifths  47  sixths  24  sevenths  26  eighths 
40  ninths,  counting  from  its  sunset  beginning,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  a  little  after  12  minutes  56  seconds  past  eleven 
in  the  morning.  He  says  that  the  long  day  in  question  is 
confirmed  by  Chinese  and  Egyptian  chronologists,  and 
that  Herodotus  affirms  that  when  he  was  in  Egypt  the 
priests  showed  him  the  record  of  it.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  the  official  time  keeper,  added 
a  whole  day  for  "  about  a  whole  day,"  but  that  there  was 
always  afterward  the  knowledge  that  this  was  forty  minutes 
too  much,  and  that  when  Hezekiah  asked  that  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  might  be  set  back  ten  degrees,  he  was  simply 
asking  that  the  time  might  be  set  right. 

I  am  not  an  astronomer,  and  if  I  were  I  might  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  go  very  fully  into  this  question ;  but  I  think 
the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  notion  of  Pro- 
fessor Totten's  claim,  and  I  will  now  give  my  own  thoughts 
about  it. 
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One  might  be  willing  to  take  the  professor's  calculations 
upon  trust  (I  suppose  it  would  take  an  astronomer  even  years 
to  verify  them)  if  one  could  be  certain  of  the  soundness  of 
his  method  and  of  the  accuracy  of  his  periods.  But  whence 
does  he  get  the  periods  over  which  his  calculations  extend? 
I  cannot  find  that  he  anywhere  in  this  work  answers  this 
question.  I  suppose  he  finds  the  period  for  the  forward 
reckoning  from  Scripture,  and  he,  of  course,  knew  the 
relative  positions  of  the  three  bodies  in  his  own  day  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  backward  reckoning;  but  I  do  not 
understand  how  he  could  have  found  this  for  the  forward 
reckoning,  or  have  found  the  period  for  the  backward 
reckoning,  as  there  are  gaps  in  the  chronology.  From  the 
passage  I  have  quoted,  it  would  appear  that  he  assumes  the 
sun  and  moon  to  have  been  in  conjunction  on  the  first 
day  of  creation,  but  I  do  not  see  what  ground  there  is  for 
assuming  anything  of  the  kind.  According  to  Mr.  Guinness, 
whose  work  on  the  Approaching  End  of  the  Age,  I  noticed 
in  my  last,  the  first  gap  in  the  chronology  is  in  Joshua  xxiv  : 
31,  indicated  by  the  words  "  all  the  days  of  Joshua  and  of 
the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua " ;  and  the  second  is  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Samson  and  the  election  of 
Saul.  He  does  not  believe  that  together  they  make  an 
uncertainty  of  more  than  sixty  years.  But  there  is  the 
uncertainty,  and,  as  is  well  known,  chronologists  differ. 
One  would  like  to  know  how  Professor  Totten  gets  over 
this  difficulty. 

In  other  works  he  has  probably  said  more  on  the  same 
subject,  but  I  must  withhold  my  belief  in  his  demonstration 
until  I  know  how  he  has  arrived  at  it.  With  those  who 
question  the  accuracy  of  Scripture,  and  with  those  who 
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claim  scientific  confirmation  of  it,  we  should  pursue  the 
same  course.  We  should  require  them  to  proceed  step  by 
step  with  their  evidence  and  allow  no  assumption. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  I  was  almost  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  Boers,  but  I  did  not  know  them ;  and  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  that 
I  came  to  know  how  corrupt,  cruel,  and  treacherous  their 
government  and  methods  were.  I  will  place  at  the  end  of 
this  number  the  greater  portion  of  a  letter  by  a  New  York 
lawyer  as  a  sample  of  the  evidence  that  has  come  before 
me  during  the  last  three  months. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Boers  conceived  the  project  of 
expelling  British  government  from  South  Africa,  and  they 
have  steadily  worked  for  this.  Seventeen  years  ago,  the 
present  president  of  the  Orange  Free  State  asked  Mr. 
Theodore  Schreider,  a  brother  of  the  Cape  premier,  to  join 
the  Afrikander  Bond,  but  he,  having  examined  the  constitution 
and  programme,  refused  to  do  so.  He  said,  "  I  see  quite 
clearly  that  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  is  the  overthrow 
of  British  power  and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  flag  from 
South  Africa."  Mr.  Reitz  replied,  "  Well,  what  if  it  is  so?  " 
Those  who  blame  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  cause  of  the  war, 
should  show  how  he  is  responsible  for  this  policy. 

What  struck  me  so  forcibly  in  connection  with  the  Jame- 
son raid  was,  that  it  was  such  an  outrage  upon  the  British 
government.  The  levity  and  jubilation  with  which  the  news 
of  it  was  received  in  England  struck  me  as  yet  more  dread- 
ful. It  has,  indeed,  proved  very  embarrassing  to  the  British 
government  and  wonderfully  helpful  to  the  Boers  in  their 
warlike  purposes.    It  seems  clear  now  that  there  ought  to 
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have  been  for  years  past  a  British  force  in  South  Africa  of 
not  less  than  25,000  men.  But  even  had  the  government 
been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  this  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  send  such  a  force  after  the  Jameson  raid.  It 
would,  for  one  thing,  have  looked  very  suspicious ;  it  would 
have  looked  as  though  the  government  had  been  behind  the 
Jameson  raid,  and,  having  failed  in  one  scheme,  was  now 
resolved  to  try  another.  The  raid  furnished  the  Boers  with 
all  the  excuse  and  justification  they  needed  for  the  increase 
of  their  armaments,  whilst  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  British 
government. 

Under  an  allwise  Providence,  the  British  government  has 
been  led  into  a  great  war  which  it  could  not  very  well  have 
avoided.  There  was  no  alternative.  Probably  God  has  a 
controversy  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  they  have 
with  the  Boers.  He  is,  no  doubt,  calling  both  peoples  to 
repentance,  and  to  the  practice  of  that  religion  which  they 
are  all  so  ready  to  profess.  Mr.  Kipling's  refrain,  "  Pay, 
pay,  pay,"  reminds  one  of  another,  not  less  important, 
which,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  E.  Bickersbeth's 
hymns,  "  Pray,  always  pray."  We  should  pray  that  God 
will  look  with  compassion  and  mercy  upon  all  concerned, 
and  that  He  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  that  way  which 
will  be  for  the  glory  of  His  own  name  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  I  trust  it  will  accomplish,  among  other  things, 
the  good  of  the  native  population. 

This  is  all,  I  think,  that  I  have  to  say  upon  the  war  now, 
but  I  may  say  more  at  another  time.  I  was  born  full  of 
military  instincts  and  ambition,  and  have  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  war.  My  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a 
military  commander.    When  I  was  in  New  York  six  years 
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ago,  and  had  so  much  leisure  time,  the  principal  work  I 
read  was  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 

I  have  had  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
the  fact,  but  an  American  lady,  referring  to  the  French 
lady  I  have  mentioned  in  my  last  two  numbers,  writes  me  : 
"  Yes,  dear  R.  is  gone.  How  beautiful  she  must  be  ! 
I  cannot  think  of  her  as  dead.  There  is  no  death  to  such 
as  she  !  How  free  and  unfolded  she  must  be  in  the  capac- 
ity of  such  a  soul  !  " 

I  do  not  know  that  she  was  usually  regarded  as  a  particu- 
larly beautiful  woman,  but  she  had  exquisite  features  and  a 
wonderful  smile.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  very 
remembrance  of  her  smile  was  a  good  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia, and  this  will  help  to  explain  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
above  utterances.  I  have  seen  it  stated,  that  she  claimed 
relationship  with  the  royal  family  of  Belgium,  and  used  its 
coat  of  arms ;  but  she  never  told  me  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  simply  said  she  was  born  in  Brussels  of  French 
parents ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  were  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  siege,  she  said  no,  but  in  Brussels.  I  have  had 
wonderful  visions  of  God  since  I  have  been  on  this  con- 
tinent, quite  apart  from  those  ordinances  in  connection  with 
which  alone  in  my  early  days  I  looked  for  them,  and  some 
of  them  have  come  to  me  through  her. 

As  I  have  intimated,  I  have  doubted  the  propriety  of 
making  any  further  reference  to  her,  but  this  is  what,  finally, 
it  has  seemed  good  to  me  to  say. 


New  York,  1899. 


W.  H.  S. 
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WHAT  BOER  GOVERNMENT  IS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

On  December  10  you  published  a  few  questions  which  I 
addressed  to  the  advocates  of  the  Boers.  Several  gentlemen 
have  written  to  you,  saying  that  they  wanted  permission  to 
answer  these  questions ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  answered 
them.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  ask  questions  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  themselves,  or  else  indulge  in  mere  declamation. 
It  therefore  remains  for  me  to  answer  the  questions  myself. 

In  doing  so,  I  shall  state  only  unquestionable  facts. 
Those  who  desire  to  find  chapter  and  verse,  as  authority  for 
these  statements,  can  do  so  by  reading  two  books  :  Fitz- 
patrick's  Transvaal,  written  by  an  Irishman,  on  the  anti- 
Boer  side,  and  Oom  Paul's  People,  written  by  Howard  C. 
Hillegas,  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  Boers  and  avowedly 
suppressing  all  statement  of  any  wrongful  acts  done  by  the 
Boers.  Nevertheless,  the  worst  points  against  the  Boers 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hillegas'  book. 

1.  In  1884  Paul  Krliger  was  in  London.  He  was  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  pay  his  hotel  bill ;  and  it  was  paid 
for  him  by  a  generous  Englishman.  He  then  expressly  and 
publicly  invited  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  settle  in  the 
Transvaal  and  to  conduct  mining  there. 

2.  Mr.  Kru'ger  afterward  sold  one  of  his  own  farms  to 
Englishmen  for  $500,000,  paid  in  gold.  His  friends  and 
neighbors  sold  other  farms  at  even  greater  prices,  receiving 
altogether  from  foreign  settlers  (principally  English,  although 
including  a  considerable  number  of  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Americans)  many  millions  of  dollars. 
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3.  These  foreign  settlers  produce  every  dollar's  worth  of 
wealth  which  can  be  -exported  from  the  Transvaal,  and 
every  dollar  in  excess  of  what  will  suffice  for  a  very  bare 
and  dirty  existence  to  the  old  residents.  Every  dollar  of 
the  wealth  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Kriiger,  his  sons-in-law, 
his  officials,  and  indeed  any  part  of  the  Transvaal  popula- 
tion, has  been  produced  by  these  settlers. 

4.  The  taxes  levied  annually  in  the  Transvaal  have 
exceeded  $20,000,000.  Nine  tenths  of  this  amount  have 
been  collected  from  the  foreign  settlers,  whom  Mr.  Kriiger 
invited  into  the  country. 

5.  No  appreciable  part  of  these  taxes  is  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  settlers.  If  this  sum  were  equally 
divided  among  all  the  Boers,  it  would  furnish  an  annual 
income  of  about  $2,000  for  each  family,  which  would  pay 
three  times  over  all  their  living  expenses. 

6.  No  such  equal  division  is  made,  but  half  these  taxes 
have  been  spent  in  making  preparation  for  war,  and  the 
other  half  devoted  to  the  payment  of  enormous  salaries  to 
and  jobs  for  Mr.  Kriiger,  his  son-in-law,  friends,  and 
political  supporters.  Mr.  Kriiger  himself  has  avowedly 
received  $35,000  a  year  salary,  while,  on  repeated  occasions, 
sums  of  $15,000  and  $25,000  have  been  paid  out  of  taxes 
for  his  direct  and  exclusive  benefit,  as  appears  by  public 
records.  How  much  more  has  been  spent  without  public 
record  can  only  be  guessed.  His  son-in-law  and  private 
secretary  possesses  (so  says  Mr.  Hillegas)  a  single  house 
costing  $250,000,  and  rolls  in  wealth  besides,  as  he  must,  to 
support  such  a  house. 

7.  The  official  records  in  a  Transvaal  lawsuit,  arising 
upon  a  quarrel  between  two  sets  of  Boer  plunderers,  show 
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that  every  Boer  official  worth  bribing,  including  Kriiger's 
son-in-law,  received  bribes  from  a  Boer  railroad  company. 
The  amount  of  each  bribe  was  set  forth  in  a  bill  of  partic- 
ulars filed  in  open  court.  Not  one  of  these  men  ever 
denied  the  receipt  of  these  bribes. 

8.  The  foreign  settlers,  exclusively,  built  Johannesburg; 
a  fine  town,  with  (formerly)  50,000  inhabitants.  They 
were  not  merely  denied  any  right  to  govern  that  city ;  they 
were  denied  any  municipal  government  whatever.  This  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  explicit  statements  of  Mr.  Hillegas, 
the  American  representative  of  the  Boers,  but  also  by  a 
proclamation  of  Paul  Kriiger  himself,  dated  in  January, 
1896,  a  copy  of  which  I  have.  Mr.  Hillegas  states  that  not 
$5  could  be  expended  in  repairing  a  road  or  a  bridge  with- 
out first  receiving  express  authority  from  Pretoria. 

9.  As  a  consequence  of  this  total  lack  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  death  rate  in  Johannesburg  has  been  constantly 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  even  in  our  own  badly 
governed  city  of  New  York.  There  is  no  use  in  comparing 
it  with  ordinary  mining  camps,  because  Johannesburg  is  a 
fine  city,  built  by  intelligent  and  educated  men. 

10.  The  foreign  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  were  denied  the 
right  to  bear  any  arms,  while  every  male  Boer,  from  sixteen 
years  old  upward,  is  heavily  armed  and  drilled,  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreigners. 

11.  By  a  press  law,  passed  for  the  avowed  object  of 
crushing  the  foreign  settlers,  all  newspapers  were  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  President  Kriiger,  who  can  suppress  them  at 
his  pleasure. 

12.  By  another  law,  passed  for  the  same  purpose,  all 
meetings  of  more  than  seven  persons  in  the  open  air  are 
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absolutely  prohibited,  while  all  other  meetings  can  be  dis- 
solved in  an  instant,  at  the  discretion  of  any  policeman. 

13.  Another  law  was  passed,  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
presentation  by  any  foreigner  of  even  so  much  as  a  petition 
for  redress. 

14.  When  Mr.  Kriiger  invited  foreigners  to  settle  in  the 
Transvaal,  full  naturalization  could  be  obtained  within  two 
years.  After  foreigners  had  accepted  his  invitation,  he 
repealed  all  naturalization  laws  absolutely.  Then,  under 
pressure,  he  restored  the  laws,  but  made  the  term  fourteen 
years  \  but  any  foreigner  desiring  naturalization  must  re- 
nounce all  protection,  even  from  his  own  government  or 
the  Boer  government  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time 
he  would  be  a  citizen  of  no  country  whatever,  and  have  no 
rights  which  any  Boer  would  be  bound  to  respect.  During 
these  fourteen  years  he  must  be  ready  to  serve  in  the  Boer 
army  on  twelve  hours'  notice,  and  he  would  be  frequently 
called  upon  to  serve,  without  pay,  clothing  or  even  food, 
which  he  must  provide  for  himself.  At  the  end  of  these 
fourteen  years  of  degrading  humiliation  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  any  office  worth  voting  for,  unless  his 
humble  petition  was  approved  by  two  thirds  of  his  Boer 
neighbors,  by  the  military  chief  of  his  district,  and  finally 
by  Mr.  Kriiger  himself.  Neither  would  he  be  allowed  to 
vote,  even  then,  unless  he  were  forty  years  of  age. 

15.  While  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  persons  residing  in  the 
Transvaal  spoke  only  the  English  language,  and  less  than 
one  third  either  spoke  or  could  understand  the  barbarous 
Boer  Dutch,  the  Boers  insisted  that  all  English-speaking 
children  must  take  their  education  exclusively  in  Dutch. 

16.  President  Kriiger  resisted  the  introduction  of  rail- 
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roads  for  years  in  order  to  compel  the  miners  to  hire  his 
private  ox  teams  at  enormous  prices.  When  finally  he  did 
permit  railways  to  be  built,  he  granted  the  privilege  ex- 
clusively to  persons  who  would  agree  to  give  to  his  relatives 
a  big  share  of  the  profits.  He  granted  monopolies  of 
several  indispensable  articles  of  supply  to  the  mines  with 
the  result  of  doubling  the  price  at  which  they  could  other- 
wise have  been  obtained.  .  .  . 


New  York,  1899. 


Thomas  G.  Shearman. 


